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After the Tumult 


Mr. Walter Lippmann concluded his column of Novem- 
ber 2 with these words: 

“The voters will make their choice: if it is Willkie, he 
will need not merely the nominal but the full-blooded 
support of those whom he now denounces; if it is Roose- 
velt again, he will need somehow to gain the support of 
the very energetic people who now distrust him. These 
things have to be remembered. The safety of the people 
depends upon remembering them when political passions 
are most likely to make us forget them. For national 
union is not to be achieved by pronouncing the words 
but by practicing it, and there can be no unity when men 
become so fanatical about their views that they say 
things which, if sincerely spoken, would be unforgivable 
and if seriously meant, would be irreconcilable.” 


“Causes of the Peace Failure” 


A significant study by the “International Consultative 
Group of Geneva,” mainly officers of international organi- 
zations with headquarters at Geneva, is issued in [nterna- 
tional Conciliation (New York) for October. The “heav- 
iest responsibility of 1919,” they say, was the “collective 
failure” to “take a European or a world view.” The 
“attitude adopted toward Germany,” particularly in the 
presentation of the settlement, was “the most startling 
example” of this. Still more serious was the failure of 
the League to organize either international justice or 
security. Yet “extraordinary” advance was made “in 
economic knowledge in international cooperation, and in 
the adoption of new methods.” But this was not enough. 
“Nationalism, machine technique, and an economic sys- 
tem in which unbridled acquisitiveness was the driving 
force, together produced an almost explosive mixture. 
The framework within which they were contained has 
now burst.” 

Even more important are the spiritual factors. The 
World War was “the expression of European disinte- 
gration rather than its cause.” Even before the war 
“masses” were being formed, that is, “multitudes of human 
beings who remained unrelated to each other and unre- 
lated to any common values or convictions, and whose 
spiritual existence became increasingly an immense 
vacuum.” This was accentuated by the World War, par- 
ticularly in the countries without democratic traditions and 
in which the peace settlement had caused “great disillu- 
sionment or special hardships.” “If Christianity had been 
as alive in this period as it was in the time of St. Augus- 
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tine or of the Reformation,” the writers believe, “it would 
have filled the vacuum as it did in those earlier ages.” 
But the message of the churches was “too largely an echo 
of the various voices of the world rather than a prophetic 
call to face the spiritual realities. And they were too 
deeply concerned with the defense of their own position 
to be able to point the way toward new solutions of the 
basic problems of society.” So the masses turned to the 
“myths” of Communism and National Socialism. 

The great question today is whether it is possible to 
“give new content to democratic forms which are in 
danger of becoming hollow. . . . What is needed is an 
inner renewal of the spirit of the nation as a whole, 
leading on to the discovery of new forms of social, nation- 
al, and international life.” The disintegration of the West- 
ern world can be prevented only by “releasing sufficient 
spiritual energies to arrive at a new integration. . . . The 
gravity of the present situation is precisely that, humanly 
speaking, we do not see how our disintegrated civilization 
may come to a new unity. .. . The deepest sickness of 
the modern world lies in its lack of any genuine conviction 
of truth. . . . The real issue to be faced, therefore, is 
‘What is the truth to be served by men?’ ” 


England—The Darker Side 


The robust survival in Great Britain of the democratic 
right at least to criticize the government in power is 
exemplified by two recent articles in the London New 
Statesman and Nation. 

The authorities are scored by Kingsley Martin in the 
October 5 issue for the appalling conditions under which 
London’s East End citizens have had to endure the blitz- 
krieg from the air. There is now “no political leadership” 
for these people. “The leaders of the East End are a 
number of devoted and disinterested clergy, ministers and 
doctors. The Boroughs are represented politically by 
elderly Labour M.P.s, many of whom are out of touch 
with their constituents. Most of them seem to have abne- 
gated leadership. . . . The Councils now count for little. 
We have to deal with graft as well as inefficiency.” 

Revolting conditions in one building which the populace 
has used as a shelter are described. While they have 
been slightly alleviated, “the question remains,” says the 
writer, “why, in spite of protests from influential resi- 
dents to other Ministers and to the local authorities, 
these conditions have continued for the past three weeks.” 

“The answer is that this place must be used as a shelter 
for which, with a few alterations, it is eminently suitable. 
There would be riots if it were not so used. But the 
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local Controller, for reasons I do not understand, refused 
to recognize it as a shelter. Therefore, officially, the bulk 
of this building has not been a shelter and, even when 
instructions were sent from Whitehall, after urgent local 
representations, the Controller seems to have mislaid 
or overlooked the instructions sent.” 

Reasons given for the “general administrative failure 
in East London” are, first, that “authorities have ill-de- 
fined and overlapping functions,” and, second, that prep- 
arations were “based on a conception of war that has 
been falsified by events.” That a large number of people 
would be left alive but homeless and destitute seems to 
have been unforeseen in the anxiety to provide for thou- 
sands of dead and wounded. “One of the crying needs 
. .. is for some person who knows what facilities exist for 
relief, food, clothing, evacuation, etc., to be stationed in 
each area, and to have the duty of looking after these 
people at once and giving them the information they need. 
. . . Hot meals are, to some very inadequate extent, 
being provided in communal kitchens in some parts. The 
Ministry of Food has moved and the L. C. C. [London 
County Council] food organization is good... .” But 
there is “a mood of anger about the lack of deep shelters. 
and this does not come from political agitation but from 
the facts.” The writer feels that Sir John Anderson’s 
explanations arise partly out of personal pride. His every 
argument is “rebutted by the long queues formed up 
every afternoon for the privilege of sharing in the nightly 
squalor of the Tubes. Evacuation and deep shelters are 
human and urgent demands, reinforced by lack of a roof, 
lack of sleep, and lack of gas or heating.” With the 
colder weather these demands will become desperate. 

So far, these protests “take no political tone and come 
from people irrespective of party. The Communist party,” 
as the author explains, “is much discredited and the 
Fascists, as the most experienced resident I know said 
to me, have disappeared, ‘at least for the present.’ That 
they will come back in threatening form, if winter sees 
these grievances unchanged, no one will doubt. Already 
Fascists are hard at work in the Tubes, reviving as far 
as they can, a race hatred that could die in the experience 
of common suffering.” In the East End there is “indigna- 
tion against Anderson on account of shelters, bitter talk 
about Mr. Chamberlain and an urgent demand” for 
remedial measures. Among local leaders not one is 
willing to give an inch to Hitler but they are asking how 
long it is possible to go on in this way. “They passed 
resolutions demanding shelters and evacuation and proper 
treatment for the homeless, and they added a question 
as to whether it was not possible to make terms and to 
end the war without giving in to Hitler.” In another 
month, the writer suggests, that resolution may have 
become “a cry to stop the war” from people not one of 
whom will want to give in to Hitler. 

Definite and courageous action now is demanded of the 
government, in an editorial in the issue of October 12, 
to prove its sincerity in the talk of “a new social order” 
for Great Britain and the Continent. The country is 
warned about the survival in power of remnants of a group 
of Tories who “have always put in the first place the 
retention of its properties and privileged position” and 
“will assume that they can obstruct any move for an 
advanced social programme at home, and turn into 
hypocrisy our declared aim of freeing the enslaved people 
of Europe.” Mr. Churchill is “far too able and clear- 
sighted” to think that the real allies of Britain on the 
Continent are “those financial and aristocratic elements 


that have always in every country attempted to buy 
immunity for themselves,” producing the Lavals and the 
Quislings. But he may “too easily assume the honest 
conversion of men who were his bitter enemies.” It is 
with the “submerged forces” in Europe that Britain must 
cooperate. 

No one can now dispute, says the writer, “the neces- 
sity of safeguarding the welfare of the coming genera- 
tion.” There should be inaugurated immediately a sys- 
tem of family allowances. “The future can be guaranteed 
by a scheme of democratic education of which the founda- 
tions can be laid during the war.” Housing must be 
adequately provided for by “taking over the land and 
rebuilding the England we wanted.” For this purpose 
the damaged areas must be “sterilized” so that their 
rebuilding shall not be private speculation but shall be- 
come a public service. Financial manipulators must be 
banished from the nation’s counsels because their warning 
that the nation will be too poor after the war to do these 
things means merely that “the property-owning class will, 
if it is permitted, again extort so great a toll on the 
community and impose so restrictive a policy that the 
highest hopes of mankind will again be cheated.” In the 
heat of the battle comes the opportunity for “tangible 
social changes” which will foreshadow the outline and 
lineaments of a rejuvenated England. 


Again the Old Age Security Issue 


Professor Edwin E. Witte of the University of Wis- 
consin, one of the foremost authorities on social security, 
writing in tle American Labor Legislation Review (New 
York) for September, anticipated a crisis with reference 
to old age security in America. He predicted that in the 
political campaign just closed little debate would develop 
over the Social Security Act or the amendments attached 
to it by Congress in 1939, [This proved correct.] Never- 
theless, politicians understood that this problem has not 
been solved and Mr. Witte believes there are likely to be 
drastic changes in the present legislation in 1941 or, at 
the latest, 1942. Both major parties in their 1940 plat- 
forms favored extension of coverage of the Social Security 
Act. Mr. Roosevelt amplified his Party’s declaration, 
expressing the hope that “soon the United States will 
have a national system under which no needy man or 
woman within our borders will lack a minimum old age 
pension which will provide adequate food, clothing and 
lodging. .. .” Although Mr. Willkie said much less on 
this subject, Senator McNary, his running mate, during 
the summer wrote to Dr. Townsend in commendatory 
fashion about the Townsend Plan embodied in S. 3255. 
Dr. Townsend had been supporting Mr. Willkie and 
throwing the full force of his Townsend Clubs against the 
re-election of President Roosevelt. It is probably not re- 
membered by many that no fewer than 101 members of 
the House voted for the Townsend Plan in 1939 when 
offered as an amendment to the Social Security Act. 
Dr.  ocaae has predicted the enactment of his plan 
in 1942. 

The Wagner bill introduced on August 14, with A. F. 
of L. endorsement, proposes an extension of the federal 
old age insurance system to agricultural laborers, domestic 
servants, state and municipal employes and employes of 
non-profit organizations—religious, social and educa- 
tional. [The controversy over employes of churches and 
religious agencies seems to have been settled, so far as 
the agencies backing this bill are concerned, on the basis 
of compromise, the ministers and members of religious 
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orders to be excluded but lay employes to be covered.] 

Mr. Witte deplores some of the arguments used to 
secure reductions of the social security tax in 1939. 
“By talking constantly about a 47 billion dollar reserve, 
which did not exist and never would have developed, 
they led many millions of Americans to believe that 
universal pensions of a liberal amount could be paid 
without tax increases. By labeling as ‘pay-as-you-go,’ 
a method of financing which merely amounts to ‘putting- 
off-the-future,’ they have succeeded in getting people to 
believe that in social insurance no account needs to be 
taken of accruing liabilities—that only current disburse- 
ments matter—which undermines the entire basis of the 
contributory old age insurance system. The chickens 
hatched during the drive for tax reduction are beginning 
to come home to roost, as is indicated by the fact that 
the Townsendites and the supporters of every other uni- 
versal pension plan stress the fact that theirs is a ‘pay-as- 
you-go’ plan, and continue to talk about the unnecessarily 
large taxes now being collected.” 

The inequities existing under the present legislation 
affect chiefly people already old, with limited private 
incomes. The 1939 amendments raise the maximum 
federal contribution from $15 to $20 a month. However, 
since most of the states did not pay as much as $30 a 
month raising the maximum, Mr. Witte says, did not help 
the majority of the people on the system’s rolls. On the 
other hand, people who have recently retired and who 
had taxable earnings up to $50 for at least half of the 
three month periods elapsing since January 1, 1937, can 
get a benefit substantially in excess of what they con- 
tributed; also under the present law many workers who 
are now being taxed for security will never get any 
benefits. This is a result of the qualifications for benefits 
established by the 1939 amendment which increased with 
the lapse of years. 

Such inequities, Mr. Witte thinks, will have to be 
remedied and he predicts that social security will be a 
major issue in the next Congress. As he sees it, we must 
attain universal coverage and benefits for all who make 
contributions to the old age security fund or else 


; the principle of contributory insurance will be abandoned 


in favor of an “impossible, universal pension plan”’— 
perhaps something on the Townsend order. 


Toward a Population Policy 


A well-rounded program for financial assistance to 
prospective parents is the only way to avoid a dangerous 
decline in America’s birthrate, according to the Popula- 
tion Committee of the National Economic and Social 
Planning Association, Washington. It is stated that 
among white urban women only those on relief are having 
enough children for permanent population replacement. 
The Population Committee states that the birthrate must 
be increased in groups with superior educational and 
economic advantages, and that the heavy burden of re- 
placement of population must be lightened in “disadvan- 
taged” groups. 

The Committee’s recommendations for reaching these 
ends, based on a two-year study, are given in its report. 
Foundations of American Population Policy, published 
by Harper and Brothers, New York, $2.50. Measures 
for a national population program advocated by the Com- 
mittee follow: 

1. A positive program of economic expansion which 
will assure greater economic security and equality. 
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Educated people must have confidence in their prospects 
for economic security before they will have children. 
To achieve this condition, levels of consumption must be 
increased. Forty million people living at a subsistence 
level and another forty million who have wants which are 
far from satisfied can consume a vastly increased amount 
of goods and services if they have increased purchasing 
power. To achieve this calls for greater industrial activity 
and production, with relocation of many industries, plus 
extensive supplemental activities by the government. 

2. Development of specific measures to moderate the 
economic handicaps now experienced by families with 
several children, as compared with childless couples or 
families with only one or two children. 

The Committee does not approve programs, undertaken 
in various European countries, of cash subsidies which 
vary directly in proportion to number of dependent chil- 
dren. Such a system provides economic relief and raises 
consumption levels for families with children where levels 
of living are lowest, but does little to relieve the economic 
strain experienced by parents of larger families among 
the higher-earning industrial and clerical workers and 
business and professional groups, whose standards are 
set by their own experience and the expenditure patterns 
of their associates. 

The Committee recommends, instead, subsidies of goods 
and services essential for family life and child develop- 
ment. Such a benefit program should be similar to that 
in Sweden which includes proportionate rent allowances 
for low and medium-rental homes for families with thre 
or more children, public medical services for mothers anc 
children, public nursery school provisions for children, 
free nutritional lunches for all school children without 
tegard to income of parents, partial subsidies of pur- 
chases of selected foods, with allowances proportional to 
size of family, maternity leave with pay for employed 
women. The Committee recognizes that such a program 
is dependent on the development of broad, financially 
sound and efficiently administered public enterprises, and 
emphasizes its belief that such a program may prove 
essential to the preservation of democracy. 

3. Provision for scientific information under medical 
auspices concerning methods of contraception for all 
potential parents. 

Analysis of birth rates and related data by the Com- 
mittee indicates that there is small difference in the 
acceptance of contraceptive practices among various 
cultural and religious groups which enjoy superior edu- 
cational advantages and sufficient incomes to maintain the 
American standard of living. In the lowest income classes 
in American cities reproduction is less subject to control, 
while in rural areas characterized by poverty it remains 
largely uncontrolled. 

In this connection the Committee states: “Along with 
the trend toward family limitation, there has been techni- 
cal progress in contraceptive methods, improved infor- 
mation about contraceptive practices, increased accessi- 
bility of supplies, and a changing public opinion about 
their use. In this matter, changes in custom have pro- 
ceeded much more rapidly than changes in legal regula- 
tions. The situation is complicated by the fact that the 
negative position has powerful sponsorship, whereas the 
positive position, although generally more popular, has 
had no effective vehicle of political influence. As a result, 
the contraceptive services provided by public institutions 
serving low-income groups have been severely restricted, 
whereas such services have been readily available to per- 
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sons of superior education and larger income.” The Com- 
mittee believes that restriction of information about birth 
control, instead of preventing the decline in the birth rate, 
actually increases the disproportionate burden on those 
who are least able to bear it. 

4. Provision of equality of opportunity, without regard 
to income, for medical care and educational opportunities. 

The Committee feels that public provision for adequate 
medical care for mothers and children might well be the 
first measure in the assumption by the whole community 
of a larger share in the costs of child bearing and nurture. 
In educational fields—where public responsibility has al- 
ready been accepted for elementary and secondary levels, 
and to an increasing extent in colleges and professional 
schools—the Committee recommends the extension of 
such opportunities and the development of maintenance 
scholarships for students of exceptional ability, the recog- 
nition in housing provisions and financial aids of the needs 
of married students. It recommends increases in the 
number of teachers per pupil, the extension of vocational 
training. Complete reliance on local resources for the 
support of education spells unequal educational oppor- 
tunity, according to the Committee, which recommends the 
transference of a large measure of financial responsibility 
for the support of schools from local communities to 
states and from states to the nation. This could be 
extended without diminishing local authority for directicn 
of education except for maintaining educational standards 
which are a matter of public interest. 

5. Adjustments to facilitate the combination for women 
of child-bearing and economic activities outside the home. 

The Committee finds that an adequate population pro- 
gram must include greater opportunities for part-time 
and periodic employment of potential mothers, with spe- 
cial provisions for maternity leave, and provisions for the 
part-time care of small children outside the home. 

The two-year study of the Committee is based on an 
analysis of figures compiled by the Bureau of the Census, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Labor, 
the National Resources Planning Board, and many other 
research agencies. The Committee, whose chairman is 
Frank Lorimer, American University Graduate School, 
includes 2 number of distinguished social scientists. 


Editorially The Church Times (London) on October 4 
considered the question of reprisals against Germany for 
attacks upon British civilians. Arguments advanced for 
such retaliation were found to be: (1) that “brutality is 
the only argument understood by the Nazi” and “affords 
the most direct means of shortening the present conflict ;” 
and (2) that Nazi methods against Britain suggest that 
the same methods would prove efficacious against German 
people. 

Experience appears to prove, however, “that indis- 
criminate bombing of civilians only intensifies whatever 
determination to endure they may already possess.” 
Moreover, “whatever measure of reprisal may be taken, 
the Nazi barbarian will always go one worse” and in 
the end no relative advantage is gained. 

The final question is, “Is the policy of reprisal right?” 
War, it is recognized, is “a method of inflicting harm 
with the view to preventing worse harm.” It is also 
recognized that when the enemy “flouts all recognized 
limitations” his opponent is released from the obligation 
to observe limitations which hamper his conduct of the 
struggle or prolong it. 


Most important, however, is the consideration that 
“mere victory is not the object aimed at by the Allies.” 
It would matter little who should win “if a British victory 
alone were sought, rather than the victory of truer prin- 
ciples, higher ideals and happier ways of life.” Britain 
“cannot adopt the methods of the jungle” simply because 
she “does not wish the world to be a jungle when the war 
is finished.” Christian civilization is the cause of the allied 
nations. Its triumph, the only triumph worth fighting 
for, “cannot be won unless their dedication is persistently 
maintained.” 


In the Current Periodicals 


The Commonweal (New York). October 18, 1940. 


The translation of a letter received by Dr. de Sola Pool from 
a prominent member of the Sephardic Jewish community of Paris 
tells of the aid offered two Jewish refugees by a Catholic com- 
munity during the German invasion. “When our despair was 
complete,” the letter says, “we saw a priest on the steps of a 
church. Dr. X—— approached him. ‘This is my name,’ he said, 
‘and I am one of the Sephardic Jewish community of Paris.’ The 
priest replied simply, ‘Follow me.’ We followed and he led us 
through the deserted dark streets to the Catholic college of S—. 
We received a hot meal, a bed, and we passed the night in the bed 
and in the cellar, for bombing, or rather French artillery fire 
from across the Loire, was heavy.” The two refugees were 
advised next day to return to Paris but, prevented by hostilities 
from doing so, returned to the college. The building was burned 
out soon after with whole sections of the city. “Another Catholic 
school took us in. Is it really necessary for me to tell you that 
the hospitality offered us for seventy days by these Catholic 
priests and Sisters was most cordial and friendly?” 


Harper’s Magazine (New York). October, 1940. 


Dreher, Carl. “Why Hitler Wins.”—Mr. Dreher contends that 
the Nazi economy, or technological politics, wins over the finan- 
cial economies of the countries opposed to it because it is better 
suited to this technical era. They have recognized that the 
physical productive plant is the source of power. “The Nazis 
have made the astounding discovery that engineers are more 
important than financiers, because engineers can create and run 
a productive plant without ‘financiers, but not vice versa.” To 
meet this challenge productive capacity in America must be “freed 
from the shackles of random pecuniary enterprise.” Moreover, 
“the corporations themselves must be controlled.” It must, how- 
ever, be a “democratic collectivism,” that is, “controlled, planned 
maximal production by collective effort, for purposes of social 
welfare and national defense . . . , without inhibition of civil 
liberties, religious freedom, and the other guarantees of the Bill 
of Rights.” 


Church Times (London). September 20, 1940. 


Editorially the Church Times deplores “the almost complete 
immobility which has for some years past frozen every activity of 
Church reform.” “England after the war will be a very different 
place from England before the war, with great changes in po- 
litical outlook, great changes in economic organization, and great 
changes in social structure. 

“In that changed world there will be crying need for a changed 
Church. The Gospel remains the same and the grace of God 
remains the same, just as truth and righteousness stand unaltered, 
though the bombs of the barbarian shatter bits of London into 
heaps of rubble. But no such sanctity attaches to applied methods 
of administration or to the plan, if it can be called a plan, on 
which the work of the Church is organized.” Recalling the 
failure of the Church during the Industrial Revolution, “through 
which the bulk of the population of this country was transferred 
from rural to urban areas,” to adapt its methods by “large-scale 
planning for a vastly altered future” the writer says: “The war is 
providing just such another occasion, with the exception that the 
crisis is not spread over a century, but is being concentrated into 
a few months or years. During the Industrial Revolution, the 
Church lost most of what hold it had on the urban working- 
classes. After the present war, unless its leaders face the situa- 
tion, cut out their customary talk, and do a very great deal of very 
hard thinking, the Church will lose what influence it still retains. 
... If it fails now, its failure will be commensurable with the 
immensity of its opportunity.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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